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preface 


This issue of Patterns magazine marks a special degree of satisfac- 
tion inasmuch as five years ago the Creative Writing Contest had its 
origin when two students brought a tape-recording of their poems and 
begged to be heard and frankly criticized. 


During the five years of the Contest the entries have steadily im- 
proved in all divisions. Indeed, last year H. Don Phillips, the prize 
winner in our poetry division, was honored with the publication of one 
of his poems in the annual Anthology of the American College Poetry 
Society, which holds a national contest for college students. 


The Contest for publication in Patterns is open to all students of 
Port Huron Junior College. Besides the divisions for short story, poetry, 
personal essay and pen drawings, we have for the 1962-1963 issue 
included another division for the critical essay. Of a total of ninety-two 
entries there were twelve short stories, thirty-seven poems, eleven essays, 
and thirty-two pen drawings. As in the past, among the major criteria 
upon which the judges base their opinions those uppermost are persua- 
sive sincerity and a certain degree of control over both content and use 
of language in the written entries. At times the line of distinction for 
merit between individual entries has been close. Limitation of space 
precludes our publishing many of those that deserve recognition for a 
certain measure of achievement. 

We especially regret the necessary omission of the two essays which 
received First and Second Honorable Mention. A word of praise is 
extended here to Dale Lewis since his essay was an evaluation, without 
recourse to research, of the novel in the original German assigned for 
class reading. 

Again, we wish to congratulate all the students who represent a 


keen participation in the Contest and demonstrate a genuine growing 
desire to strive toward that excellence which Port Huron Junior College 


enthusiastically recognizes. 


Blanche Redman 


Sponsors and Judges: 


Peter A. Obuchowski 
Blanche Redman 
K. Terrence Reed 


Art Judges: 


Vincent McPharlin, Art Director 
Rebecca N. Felts, Elementary Art Consultant 
Blanche Redman 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARY the effeminates 
PORT HURON. MICH. by 


walter lake 


There is a plaza in Jalisco, an erroded and dormant pit in the earth 
of Mexico; where a narrow runway leads slowly down into the dusty 
nadir and the barriers lie fallen and decaying by the crumbling walls; 
where pupya rinds and chunks of gristle are unearthed and then covered 
again by the shifting dust, while the prickly pear cactus grows on the 
rim of this bull ring and watches over it all. The last time anyone had 
come to the rim of this frying-pan-shaped plaza was on the holiday for 
the Virgin of Guadalupe, and now, none will come close. The people 
hurry by this pariah plaza, and they remember the new plaza that lies 
golden in their minds. 


Pedro Obergon had been the matador on that day. He had gone 
to Colima once as à novice, but he did not like the big ground-level 
plazas, and he came back to Jalisco and its pit. Pedro had spent his life 
fighting the bulls in this plaza for the people, and now he is buried 
under a mound of earth by the pond. People hurry away from the pond 
where the mound is, for the mound is like a curse and they are afraid. 
Soon they will dig 4 well behind the Basilica, and the Fathers will bless it. 


The people of Jalisco, on the eve before the holiday, stood in their 
doorways watching the candlelight parades glow in the streets. They 
were drawn out from their dark houses and they took up the chanting 
as the processions moved in the grey dirt streets towards the Basilica. 


Padre Martines and Pedro stood in the soft flickering shadows by 
the wall, watching their people kneel, and then creep on the stone floor 
to the altar-rail far in the church. The priest drew out a religious meda 
from his robes and slipped it quietly into Pedro’s hand. Pedro opened 
his hand and turned it to the light to look at the medal, then he smiled 
and put the tiny aegis in his pocket. 


After the padre had gone to put on his robes and mass had started, 
Pedro turned and walked down the cobbled streets to the small corral 
by the plaza, where they keep the bulls. Pedro's bull stood quiet and 
black against the starry night and the rails of the corral. It was a new 
bull, the only one they had sent from Cuernavaca, for Pedro had been 
there when they unloaded it from the truck. Salvidor, Pedro's teacher 
and father, opened the door of the hut and came out into the night. 
They stood and talked by the corral about how strong the bull looked and 
the good kills that they had made; then they went inside for the night. 


The sun's yellow white crispness flooded into the minds of the 
people. The sounds of morning penetrated inward upon them, and the 
town awoke. The people came to morning mass, and the great baroque 
Basilica came down from all sides and fulfilled them. Warm eyes, and 
radiance, and solemness bathed Pedro at the altar-rail, and everything 
was still. 


Pedro returned to his hut by the corral and sat watching the little 
floating flame in his shrine gut and flicker in the dry heat and the oil; 
then he opened the wooden chest and began the long slow dressing 
with Salvidor. 


His small nephew Torbido came to the hut in the afternoon, and 
they went over to the plaza, and to the pond where they sat quietly 
watching the water, until the horses leading the procession came over 
to the pond for a drink. Pedro stood up, and when the horses had 
finished, the procession started again. 


The procession moved down the ramp and into the pit where the 
matador and the two novices formed the three-line march-past, followed 
by their troop and the mounted picadores. Pedro walked over and 
stood by the barrier. He looked up at all the people around the rim of 
the plaza, and he watched how they were. 


The two novices fought first. Pedro did not watch them or their 
bulls, but he watched Donato, the picadores picking quickly, and moving 
his horse Chimanos with the bulls. After the novices were finished and 
had killed their bulls, Pedro moved out into the ring. He looked around 
at the crowd as it cheered, and he felt good. 


The bull came down the runway. It ran around by the walls and 
charged at the novices as they ducked in behind the barriers. Pedro 
stood still near the center of the ring and watched how it charged and 
hooked, and how it dipped its shoulder and turned. He lifted his cape 
and the bull saw him. 


Pedro did a series of seven classical passes, the veronicas, and the 
old feeling of the bull, and the crowd, came back. He ran lightly before 
the bull and drove the banderillas deep and clean into its shoulders, and 
the bull weakened. He and Donato moved as a team in the pit, and 
they worked the bull for its death. 


Pedro caped slowly and powerfully for the kill, with a series of 
mulettas. He was moving the bull now, deriving his power from the 
bull by turning it in tighter upon itself. Suddenly the bull did not dip 
its shoulder and return. Donato and Chimanos moved to turn the bull, 
the bull dipped its horns and twisted them up under the pads and into 
Chimanos’ soft belly. He lifted the horse and rider up into the air, and 
the horse's belly opened up to the spine and swallowed the bull's head. 
The bull tilted its head, and its horns gutted the horse as the carcass 
slipped off and crushed Donato into the dust. The sound of the tearing 
flesh and the splintering bones blanketed out and took possession of the 
people in the plaza. 


Pedro stood there immovable as the bull shook off the blood and 
the gore; then he screamed and ran, and slashed the bull across the 
rump with his sword. The bull's haunch opened to the bone and the 
blood gushed as he spun and swept past Pedro. 


Pedro turned to the crowd and yelled, “For Donato and Chimanos,” 
and the bull started for him. Pedro knelt for the pass and dropped his 


sword, letting it disappear into the dust beside him. In the last instant 
before the bull was upon him, he bowed his head and held the cape 
inches from his chest. The bull’s flank heaved, and it lost its footing in 
the mire as it pitched sideways over its buckling forelegs and gored 
Pedro into the dust. 


The silence moved upward from the dust to the crowd at the edge 
of the pit where they stood watching the pools of blood seep down into 
the convulsing dust. A fear spread and they touched their quivering 
lips. À woman moaned and they bolted. 


it was two days later before Salvidor and some relatives were numb 
enough to come back to the plaza with a barrow and some shovels. 
They dragged the four of them through the dust and over by the pond, 
where they buried the carrion in a shallow grave. 


poetry 
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by 
paul f. samarco 


The echo of Mt. Verity is garbled 

lts boundless phlegm is spat. 

But the slouchlands slur the snarling caveat 
And are varnished by the singeing ooze. 


Strange people these — 

Surviving saturation 

As a babe survives his suckling, 

Thriving on lactiferous lava 

Vehemently vomited from the vociferous pap. 
The excremented ash becomes their lifeline. 


Unique people these — proudly unaware of vivid iniquity, 
Anxious to visit nearby villages on condescending missions. 
One set out at dusk, on such a journey; 

The same returns at dawn with news. 

My patronizing mission is completed, 

But fate has made our plans askew. 

It was the pure, unscathed who gloated; 

The unerring flawless logic was a sham. 

How can this be? 

Are we not living proof of greatness? 

And now turned lepers of the commonwealth? 

Neglected, rejected, ejected. 


Within the microcosm of our hermitage 

Alone lie personal successes. 

Vast fructification be ours then. 

Let our kingdom rise. 

Posterity shall believe in their heredity with devotion 
And propagate our message to all corners, 

Like a single cancerous apple blighting multitudes 
Until decillions languish in our stead. 


counterpoise 
by 
marion dawe 
Whence the wanned wail for individuality, 
Duped on the turf of centrality, 


Where search the rationality 
To sum one minus one. 


The pack attacks in licensed fleece, 
To sup the blue-red sustenance, 

A fluttering pulse flouts the duplicity, 
And couches the cry for individuality. 
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the show 
by 
susan hopps 


The family sat below me in the bleachers 
Watching the show, a free one. 

| looked at them in self-satisfied complacency 
And thought, “They look so poor! 

| am so much happier than they could be.” 


The woman, not young, was large and careworn. 
She wore a faded housedress. 

The man was a great, lanky fellow, 

With a raw, red face and unruly cowlick. 
Three children were with them. 

A small, tired girl with pensive eyes 

Whose tired arms tugged at her mother's neck, 
An older boy who sat aloof 

Dreaming of the stage performers, 

A popcorn-munching urchin with darting eyes. 
They sat watching the show. 


Then the man and woman looked at each other 

And the tender look that passed between them shamed me. 
The love in that look transcended their poverty, 

And | knew | was not happier than they. 


cotton candy 
by 
paul f. samarco 


Little ball of cotton candy 

So gentle to behold, 

A fluffy mass of billowy matter 

So tender, sweet, and nice. 

You're not unlike an atom mushroom 
Save size and height and color, 

Nor of the punch of policy 

Which recently prevailed. 


Who could accuse 
That fluffy sight 

Of subtly bearing 
Steel gray death? 


You're here to stay, 

Downy oval, 

Just like your towering counterpart 
But God, and let's all thank Him. 
At last the puffy policy is dead. 
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of freedom 
by 
philip f. weber 


Wretched, lifeless 一 strange existence 
Hopeless, evil and hateful laden 
Cinched to my back, my body 

But given still, and still giving 
Innovation to my hands. 


| take hiding in a covered corner 

Stand before me in black faith 

Take strap to my hands to such nothing, 
Stop me still, and again, and again 
Hold down this surging mind. 


Let not something grow from not 

Nothing never, ever be done 

Close the ears to life's invention. 

Hold young hands, young eyes sew closed 
Forbid young bodies from searching for 
Groping, grasping darkness, wind 

Spike each foot that lives to wander 
Break the back that stands erect. 


Do all this, and | swear to you 

That as | lie dying, in dirt around me 

| will change its shape to that of mine. 
For around this body prison held 

| make from dirt a clay 

Born from the sweat of free people 
Though you wash my mind away 

And hold my life at bay. 


de edendo olivam 
by 


marion Dawe 


Labra cupped oval to savor the drupe, 
Incisors pierce the elipsoid hoop, 
Salivation flows in the wimpled jaw, 
Olivaceous morsel of the olea europaea. 
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the promiscuous lover 
by 


paul f. samarco 


Do you hear the taunts and jeers? 

Sex's mammoth seduction 

Obliterated by a union so unique and eerie, 
Deeply devoid of dark's damp despair. 


Hello cog! 

Your jostling, spinning journey through the dust of life 
Raises a myriad of confusion's particles. 

| plead stop, stop! But you blunder on — 

Seeking the non-existent hard core road ahead. 
Faster, faster, faster you go, 

Bringing oblivion to bending trails 

Until the palsied thimble-rig collapses 

And stench infested stasis soon seis in 

And stagnates. 


Sporadic scintillations sublimate. 

All is worth while now, but then, 

The ceaseless pendulum swings, my friend. 
You grasped the precious jewel? Yes? 

Oh, too bad. Only for an instant. 

These sighing nocturnal visions are mirages. 
So do not brood us with your woes. 

The gamble excites? Compulsive ritual that — 
To mark an' to kneel. 

Cry out for flashing fortune's consummation, then 
Abandon as the sweetened succour satiates 
And the cash is all in. 

All within the octave is supreme. 


Polygamous Lover of monogomous love successfully seduce us 
That we be carriages complete 
With sprinkler can, gravel, tar, cement, — unthralled. 
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korea forgotten 
by 


robert askew 


The sun was just coming up and | was almost there. That was the 
important thing, | was back, and all the hot and cold hells of Korea 
were forgotten. 1 asked Seth if he would stop his milk truck up here on 
the- hill and let me out. | said | wanted to walk the rest of the way, 
and, well, he understood. He told me he would leave my heavy green 
duffel bag down by the mailbox at the bottom of the curved black-top 
highway. Just before he drove off in his old GMC, he smiled. After | 
waved to Seth, | turned off the highway and walked a little way up 
the old dirt road that scraggled its way to the very top of the hill. 1 
stopped and turned around again and looked back down. It was all 
there just like Dad said it would be in his last letter. 


The old oak tree was still there on the corner with its new green 
buds and its strong arms sticking out against the background of yet 
another yellowish red sky. Across the black-top was the stone fence on 
our property. Down the field beyond the old stone fence and to the east 
a bit, Dad's newer barn seemed as if it were telling the rising sun that it 
must loom higher if it wanted to do away with the remaining snow in 
the long shadow of the freshly painted white building. Dad always did 
keep things up. It looked like the silo, too, splashed a new blue roof to 
match the barn. Off in the distance past the barn was the main part 
of Dad's holdings. The acres stretched themselves almost all the way 
to the far snow-covered hills on the horizon. This land was now mine, | 
momentarily reminded myself. To the right and inside the curve of the 
highway going down the hill was the field, still with defiant vestiges of 
snow, that 1 would walk through to get to the house. Sticking up from 
all the dozens of trees around the house on the other side of that field 
| could see Dad's first barn and a part of the house. Mom was probably 
getting up about now and | hoped that Seth's truck wouldn't give me 
away at the mailbox. | was glad now that | hadn't stopped somewhere 
last night. | took one more look — a long one — just to be sure my part 
of the valley was still there. 


My leather boots left the dirt to cross the highway and then | jumped 
the ditch and climbed over the stone fence that Dad said he and Grand- 
dad piled together on a hot summer's day. |t was more than wonderful 
to touch the weathered stones again and | wondered how many gener- 
ations removed were the rabbits now here in the rocky holes from their 
fellows that | used to hunt just before | left in 150. The snow in the yellow 
grass wouldn't last too long | thought and, in another month, | would 
be out plowing this corner once again. | started to run. | jumped the 
single barbed wire strand at the edge of the trees and kept placing my 
feet pell mell in the thawing earth. Gee, but it felt good. My land. My 
part of Earth. Some of the knotholes and cutting scars on the trees 
recalled to me that | once played here, but it seemed so long ago. Then 
| passed the open barn door, and it was almost as if l'd never been away 
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to the army at all. | finally slowed down on the bright green grass 
©- behind the back porch. Yep, that third step still moaned its early morn- 
- ing squeak. It was like even the house was glad to see me. And 
through the back door window, there was Mom getting breakfast. | 
opened the storm door without a noise and turned the knob. “Hi, 
Mom — I'm home”, I said, “I'm home.” 


E LIBRARY 


go 
me GRON. mac. 
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whither humanity? 
by 
nick pagen 


It had been a beautiful street. He could tell that even in its 
abandonment and decay. He could tell it by the gnarled old trees that 
lined it. He could tell it by the levelness of the large areas that had been 
lawns. He could tell it by the wide spacing of the houses and he could 
tell it by what was left of the houses themselves. 


lt was a street that had known happy and wealthy people. Not 
those people whose wealth and happiness consisted of money, but 
rather, those people whose wealth and happiness consisted of love and 
friendship and hope and music. People who experienced just enough 
of life's successes and goals and hardships and insecurities to make living 
meaningful and hopeful and zestful. |t was a street that had known the 
children of these. people. Gay litile children. Healthy little children. 
Children who ran and played and shouted and laughed because, for 
them, life was good; because for them the neighborhood was good, their 
homes were good and the street was good. 


And now? Now the street lies still and quiet. There is no beauty 
there. Now there is no longer the call of neighbor greeting neighbor. 
No longer is there laughter ringing in the air. No longer are the sounds 
of baby carriages and tricycles and people strolling in the shade of the 
trees to be heard, and gone forever is the happy babble of children 
playing cowboy and Indian on the lawns or hopscotch on the sidewalks. 


And yet, there is no sign of devastation or violent destruction. 
There is no evidence of upheaval and eruption and nowhere is there 
anything that would indicate that storm or strife or natural disaster 
caused those who lived and loved and produced here to abandon this 
place. 


But abandoned it was. Clothing, appliances, toys, cars, bicycles, 
tricycles, strollers and all the other things that help contribute to happy 
living are to be found in and about the houses, exactly where the 
owners had left them. Nothing was moved. Nothing was taken away. 
Everything is still there. But now the buildings are all paint-peeled and 
rotten; their contents moldered and mildewed almost beyond recogni- 
tion. Rust has covered what had once been sleek and shiny and beautiful 
cars. Cars with tires rotted away. And everywhere vines and weeds 
and brush and brambles are slowly erasing the fact that men and 
women and children once called this their home. 


The street itself is no longer smooth. Frost and sun and rain and 
cold have long ago heaved and cracked and crumbled it so that now 
it is hard to realize that it had once had an even surface. Much of the 
surface is gravelly and grey and dead. Ragweed and chickweed and 
plantain are growing in the cracks and crevices, and here and there a 
scraggly hawthorne with its spiny barbs is eking out a scanty existence 
in one of the larger cracks where a little soil has been deposited. 
Lizards and skinks and snakes bask in it. Centipedes and roaches 
crawl in it and countless ants crisseross its surface. And some- 
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-times some of the many rats and other vermin that live in the old houses 
are to be seen in it, scouring its gutters, looking for any carrion that 
may be found there. 


He was an exceptionally tall man but the startling thing about him 
was not his height so much as the thinness of his body. He was so thin 
that every bone, rib, ligament, knuckle and joint could be traced under 
his tightly drawn skin. 


His head was covered with long sun-bleached hair that reached to 
his shoulders, its whiteness contrasting with the deep bronze color of his 
sun-tanned, wind-dried complexion. His hair and equally long beard 
framed a face that was gaunt and cadaverous. He had a sharp, 
narrow nose; his cheek bones were angular and protruding, and his 
lips formed a tight fine line over rather large teeth. His eyes, red- 
rimmed and pale, were deep set in their sockets. They were troubled 
and disturbed eyes. They were searching and seeking eyes. Eyes that 
for years had been looking and searching and seeking, knowing that 
they would never find what they were looking for, but eyes that sought 
just the same. 


His long dangling arms, which were hanging from their sockets 
like the disjointed arms of a puppet, ended in a pair of skeleton-like 
hands. In one hand he carried a worn old book. Its cover had been 
black and the edges of the pages had been red overlaid with gold. But 
now cover and pages and edges were tattered and torn from much use 
and much handling. In the other hand he carried a stout stick that he 
used to help push aside the brush and briers that grew along the way. 
As he picked his way along the street he walked with a slow deliberate 
gait, raising his feet rather high so that he looked like some huge wading 
bird skirting a shore line. 


As he walked along he kept talking to himself in what sounded like 
a strange foreign language. À language spoken without any inflection, 
accent of syllables or variation in tone. From time to time he interrupted 
his talking to hail the vacant, crumbling old houses in a plaintive voice 
that revealed all the lonelinesses and yearnings that welled up from 
the depths of his soul. 


It was when he hailed the houses that one would have been able 
to detect that he was not using a foreign language at all, but rather, that 
he was speaking English. But it was an English that had a strange 
dialect to it. A dialect that was neither regional nor geographical. 
Rather, it was a dialect or mispronunciation of words that had crept 
into his speech over the years. 


After hailing the houses he waited to see if anyone answered, 
and hearing no one, he went on down the street talking to himself: 
looking and searching and calling for those he knew were not there, 
because for years and years and years he had been the last remaining 
human being on earth. 


Nobody knew just exactly when it all began, but the first people 
to notice that something was wrong were the doctors. In about a month 
after the trouble started the doctors around the world began to notice 
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that no longer were pregnant women coming in as patients. Just why, 
they did not know. Nor did they find out when a few months later 
couples in increasing numbers came to them with the complaint that 
they were apparently unable to have any children. So grave and so 
universal did this problem become that the medical facilities of every 
nation on earth became inadequate to take care of the huge numbers 
demanding attention. 


On the national and international scene congresses, parliaments, 
national assemblies and cabinets ordered investigations and held 
inquiries. In every land around the globe every appropriate scientific 
facility was pressed into service to see if the problem could be solved. 
Medical centers, chemical laboratories, drug manufacturers, hospitals, 
doctors, research centers and clinics experimented and searched and 
checked and examined, but there was nothing that they could do because 
they could detect nothing that was basically or physically wrong. Every- 
thing was as it had been before. Nothing could be found that was 
changed, but still the problem was there. 


In the lands where modern science was unknown witch doctors, 
sorcerers, wizards, enchanters and mystics gave their incantations, 
brewed their magic potions, looked for secret signs, cast their charmed 
ashes to the winds and sought the answer to the problem in the entrails 
of chickens and in other equally potent sources of magical revelation. 
They, too, were unsuccessful in solving the mystery. 


Even in the United Nations nationalistic and idealistic differences 
were forgotten. Armament, rocketry, nuclear war, threats and saber- 
rattling were no longer items of concern. The cold war was set aside 
and East and West joined hands in an honest but vain attempt to find 
out and correct whatever was wrong. 


True, a few places on earth rejoiced at the fact that there were no 
longer any births. China proclaimed with glee that they would take 
over the world with their superior numbers and India felt that they, too, 
would become a world power if the problem persisted. Both China 
and India, however, soon changed their minds and became alarmed 
along with the rest of the world when they realized that their extremely 
high death rate was diminishing their numbers at a pace that would 
exterminate them long before many of the other populations of the world 
disappeared. 


Gradually, as the problem became universally known, there were 
many changes in the people. They became kinder. They were more 
patient and understanding. There were fewer arguments, and there 
was less jealousy and envy. 


As time went on these changes became more pronounced. People 
became more friendly. They went out of their way to be nice to others 
and they made special efforts to be helpful to the sick and the needy. 
Orphanages and foundling homes were so deluged with requests for 
children to be adopted that they soon went out of business. Homeless 
waifs the world over were taken off the streets and given loving homes, 
and even institutions for delinquent boys and girls were urged to allow 
their charges to be placed in private homes. 
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«Even crime diminished drastically. It is true that kidnapings 
increased to tremendous proportions because so many people were 
denied the children they so desperately desired, but these were never 
committed by professional criminals. These were usually committed 
by men and women with deep desires to be parenis. There were fewer 
and fewer crimes of violence, and crimes for personal gain or wealth 
became almost unknown. This was partly true because the nature and 
the sense of values of the people changed and partly because there was 
less and less need for those who were greedy and dishonest to resort to 
stealing and cheating. 


For, as the years rolled on, a person could go almost anywhere and 
find just about anything that he wanted. Beautiful homes in the suburbs, 
cars on the streets, airplanes at the airports, yachts and cruisers on the 
lakes and rivers, cottages at the resorts and beaches and modern farms 
in the country. All this and more was left behind by their owners who 
had passed on without any heirs to claim those things that the world had 
once worked and struggled and fought and cheated and lied so hard 
to attain. In the cities, stores and shops and showrooms were equally 
deserted. Brand-new merchandise of every possible description was 
left on the shelves and counters, in the windows and on the display racks. 
Diamond-studded wrist watches, sapphire brooches, pearl necklaces, gold 
and platinum rings and expensive silverware were left to collect dust 
and cobwebs in unattended and unlocked stores. In the banks the same 
conditions were to be found. Piles of coins and drawers full of bills 
were left uncared for and unwanted. Money, stocks, bonds and other 
valuables were left scattered about where the mice and rats would 
eventually chew them up to make their nests. In the vaults many once- 
valuable securities, contracts and heirlooms were left in the hundreds of 
safety-deposit boxes that lined the wails, never to be used again. 


Around the world great factories, steel mills, automobile plants, 
ship-yards, locomotive works, sawmills and other industrial giants 
became idle because their products were no longer wanted or needed. 
No longer needed because there were fewer and fewer people left to 
use what they produced and no longer wanted because the people at 
long last realized that the real wealth of the world was not to be found 
in the products of industry, in the banks, in the jewelry stores or in the 
possession of lands and houses, but rather, the real wealth of any home, 
of any town, of any city or of any nation is to be found in its children. 
But they found out too late. And then only because God had decided 
that he would no longer allow any more of His precious jewels to be born 
into a world that failed to appreciate their real value. 


As he ambled on down the once beautiful street the snakes and 
skinks and lizards and rats came out of hiding, where they had scurried 
at his approach, to bask in the sun and to search the gutters for any 
carrion that might be found there. 
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It is a most obvious fact that language was Joyce's art, and therefore 
his life. H. G. Wells wrote to Joyce: “You have in your composition a 
mighty genius for expression which has escaped discipline . . . So | ask: 
Who the hell is this Joyce who demands so many waking hours of the 
few thousands | have still to live for a proper appreciation of his quirks 
and fancies? As Time states, Joyce is “a man drunk on language”? 
So great is his command of language that he is able to incorporate 
into his works hidden meanings or symbols which become evident only 
after close reading. Sometimes only after studying his other works and 
his own life's history are we made aware of the true meaning of a pas- 
sage. Most definitely, Joyce is difficult reading, and to consider the 
surface action only is to miss the point of the work completely. 

Symbolism is ever present in Joyce's Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man. The most obvious symbols we all are aware of, of course, but the 
discovery of more symbols as well as the deepening of the meanings of 
the most obvious ones | have left to the scholars of Joyce. To thoroughly 
understand the meaning of symbols, and to be able to detect them would 
require much more than the reading of the novel, a history of the author's 
personal life, and a few essays on his style. Therefore, much of the fol- 
lowing | cannot claim as being my original thought. 

As | have previously mentioned, symbols in A Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man are numerous. Many are probably still undiscovered 
by scholars of Joyce, and many are open to controversy in interpretation. 
With these thoughts, | will open my discussion of a few of the symbols 
found in Joyce's A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. 

Let us begin with the symbolic meanings of the hero's name, Stephen 
Dedalus. Firstly, the name “Stephen” suggests to US the first Christian 
martyr, St. Stephen. He was persecuted because of his faith, and, like 
him, Stephen Dedalus is persecuted because of his artistic beliefs and 
desires. He suffers part of this persecution in the form of exile. This 
exile comes not only in the form of his leaving Ireland for the Continent, 
but also in his severing of ties with his family and religion. He, like St. 
Stephen, suffers because of his belief of what a full life should be. 

in the exile we not only see the martyr, but we also see what 
Stephen is destined to be. As Ellmann states, “revolutionaries fatten on 
opposition but grow thin and pale when treated with induigence’”. 
Therefore, Joyce exiles his hero from home, religion, and country to 
fulfill one of the requirements of the revolutionist. Exile and difference 

oe Bloom,” Time, LXIX (June 3, 1957), p 98. 
nů Ellmann, “A Portrait of the Artist as Friend,” Joyce's Portrait: Criticisms and 
Critiques (New York: Meredith Publishing Company, 1962), p. 88. 
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in this way symbolize a revolutionist, a person whom Joyce wanted to 
portray through Stephen. 

As for his last name, “Dedalus”, this is undoubtedly connected 
with the ancient myth concerning the man Dedalus and his son who tried 
to escape from prison by means of artificial wings made of wax. There 
were nets put up to trap the escaping men. It was the fate of the son to 
fly too close to the sun, melt his wings, and drown in the sea. But 
Dedalus escaped. 

Harry Levin tells us that “Stephen is ever susceptible to the magic of 
names — particularly his own last name. His own name is the wedge 
by which symbolism enters the book. Like Dedalus, Stephen wants to 
escape from a prison which he finds manifested in the world of conven- 
tional thought, method, and order in which he lives. 

As the novel progresses, Stephen is trying to escape from these 
conventions, but he finds all about him nets which try to catch him and 
keep him from exploring the unknown. The church symbolically serves 
as a net. He becomes intensely entangled in it after his sinning with 
the prostitute. But, just before the net is able to catch him, he is con- 
fronted with the question of whether or not to become a priest. He 
never finds in the church the peace of mind which he seeks, but this is 
made more evident to him when the time comes for him to make this 
great decision. He realizes how confining the church is. It is too orderly, 
noncreative, and nonprogressive. He sees that he could not live under 
the authority of the church forever. He finds his freedom from this net. 

The scene in which the priest asks Stephen to make a decision con- 
tains many symbolic phrases. 

The director stood in the embrasure of the window, his 
back to the light, leaning an elbow on the brown crossblind, 
and, as he spoke and smiled, slowly dangling and looping the 
cord of another blind, Stephen stood before him, following for 
a moment with his eyes the waning of the long summer day- 
light above the roofs or the slow deft movements of the priestly 
fingers. The priest's face was in total shadow, but the waning 
daylight from behind him touched the deeply grooved temples 
and curves of the skull.” 

The “waning daylight” signifies the absence of nature which would come 
for Stephen if he were to take the office of priest. “His back to the 
light” tends to symbolize the same thing. “The curves of the skull” rep- 
resents the death image, as does the act of the priest who is “slowly 
dangling and looping the cord of the other blind.” Here Stephen clearly 
realizes the drawbacks of the church, and escapes this net of religion. 

His country symbolizes another net. Stephen thinks of Ireland as 
being too narrow; a country which won't allow its people to broaden 
their minds. Stephen openly likens Ireland to a net when he exclaims: 
“When the soul of man is born in this country there are nets flung to 
hold it back from flight. You talk to me of nationality, language, 
religion. 1 shall try to fly by those nets.” And later he concluded what 

4 Harry Levin, “The Artist,” Joyce's Portrait: Criticisms and Critiques (New York: Meredith 
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Ireland was: “Do you know what Ireland is?” asked Stephen with cold 
violence. “Ireland is the sow that eats her farrow.”? By leaving Ireland, 
he escapes this net also. He dodges the last net by leaving his family, 
which hinders him because of its strong connection with Ireland and 
Catholicism, and because of its misunderstandings of Stephen's pur- 
pose in life. He is finally able to break away from all of these nets, just 
as Dedalus in the myth managed to do. 

The mythological Dedalus flew from captivity. This flight and its 
connotations are equally symbolical. Stephen is constantly aware of 
birds and flight, and outwardly connecis himself with his mythological 
artificer. 

Now, at the name of the fabulous artificer, he seemed to hear 

the noise of dim waves and to see a winged form flying above 

the waves and slowly climbing the air. What did it mean? 

Was it a quaint device opening a page of some medieval book 

of prophecies and symbols, a hawk-like man flying sunward 

above the sea, a prophecy of the end he had been born 

to serve and had been following through the mists of childhood 

and boyhood, a symbol of the artist forging anew in his work- 

shop out of the sluggish matter of the earth a new soaring 

impalpable imperishable being." 

Dedalus’ flight from captivity is symbolic of Stephen's flight from 
the captivity of his soul and artistic abilities. After deciding against 
becoming a priest, he walks to the sea shore. Here he becomes thor- 
oughly aware of his destination; of his flight to the continent, to freedom. 
“Disheartened, he raised his eyes towards the slowdrifting clouds, 
dappled and seaborn. They were voyaging across the deserts of the 
sky, a host of nomads on the march, voyaging high over Ireland, west- 
ward bound. The Europe they had come from lay out there beyond the 
Irish Sea, Europe of strange tongues and valleyed and woodbegirt and 
citadelled and of entrenched and marshalled races.” 

He even experiences his soul in flight from captivity, just as Dedalus 
flew from captivity. 

His heart trembled in an ecstasy of fear and his soul was in 

flight. His soul was soaring in an air beyond the world and 

the body he knew was purified in a breath and delivered of 

incertitude and made radiant and commingled with the ele- 

ment of the spirit . . . He would create profoundly out of the 
freedom and power of his soul, as the great artificer whose 
name he bore, a living thing, new and soaring and beautiful, 

impalpable, imperishable. ° 

And so, we see the development of Stephen in connection with the 
ancient myth of Dedalus. He wishes to escape from the prison of an 
ordered, conventional, stagnant life. The church, Ireland, and his 
family serve as nets which try to stop his escape. But he manages to 
fly past these hindrances on lovely, flowing wings. 

Now, let us take up the matter of symbolic words, thoughts, and 
actions as found in À Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. With close 
observation, we find that mobility, movement, and flowing all represent 


7 Ibid. 
8 Joyce, p. 168 
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freedom and creativity to Stephen. Dorothy Van Ghent explains this 
when she refers to the passage from the novel: 

Pride after satisfaction uplifted him like long slow waves . .. 

It seemed to him that he heard notes of fitful music leaping 

upwards a tone and downwards a major third, like triple- 

branching flames leaping fitfully, flame after flame, out of a 

midnight wood . . . Their feet passed in pattering tumult over 

his mind, the feet of hares and rabbits, the feet of harts and 

hinds and antelopes." 

She states: 
The imagery is that of mobile, going things increasingly 
passionate and swift — first slow waves, then fitful music leap- 

ing, then flames, then racing creatures. A phrase of his own 

making comes to his lips: “A day of dappled seaborne clouds.” 

The dappled color and the sea movement of the clouds are of 

the same emotional birth as the images of music and flames. 

All are of variety and mobility of perception, as against stasis 

and restriction.” 

Eugene Waith further elaborates on Stephen's flowing images. 
“When we look at some of the images of flight and flow we find that 
they play a major part in the definition of the proper conditions for 
creativity. 

After Stephen's first successful self-assertion, his protest against 
the injustice of Father Dolan, he is described “alone”, “happy and free”, 
and, ‘as he listens to the pound of the cricket bats they sound like drops 
of water in a fountain falling softly in the brimming bowl.’ In the 
second chapter flowing water is associated with both the disorderly life 
of his father’s house and the riotous imagings of his aroused sexual 
desire.” 

He tries to put things back into order by means of some prize money, 
but when this doesn’t work he reflects: 

How foolish his aim had been! He had tried to build a break- 

water of order and elegance against the sordid tide of life 

without him and to dam up, by rules of conduct and active 
interests and new filial relations, the powerful recurrence of 

the tide within him. Useless. From without as from within the 

water had flowed over his barriers; their tides began once 

more to jostle fiercely above the crumbled mole." 

Waith so very well summarizes the essence of these flowings by 
saying that “these sordid tides seem very different from the dripping 
water of the fountain, yet in both cases the images of overflowing are 
related to a rebellion against order, that of a classroom tyrant of Stephen 
in his mood of self-reform.”" 

When Stephen decides upon an artist’s life, he is surrounded by 
images of flight and flowing water. The girl on the beach is to him like 
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a bird, and she stands in flowing water. These images suggest the free- 
dom he must have — not only to escape, but to widen and deepen his 
knowledge of the unknown. Says Waith: “The images of flight relate 
freedom, increasing perception, and creativity.” 

While movement symbolizes freedom, so do static and stagnant 
things represent repression and revolt. “The kinds of life associated 
with images of viscosity and stagnation have one characteristic in com- 
mon: they seem to Stephen to threaten his freedom of spirit” Lives of 
priests seem grave, ordered and passionless, and remind him of sluggish 
turf-colored bogwater, as does the grease in the kitchen at home. 

Let us now investigate the rose as it is connected with Joyce's À 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. The rose is mentioned quite fre- 
quently in the novel, and since it is immediately introduced to us on the 
first page, it cannot be denied that its position in the story is one of 
importance. Says Barbara Seward, “The rose plays a far from negligible 
role in the development of both structure and theme. Roses blossom at 
crucial stages of Stephen Dedalus' experiences in association with three 
of his principal concerns: women, religion, and art She further sug- 
gests that the rose symbolizes Stephen's many emotions. 

On the first page of the book, Stephen learns a song about a rose. 

Oh, the wild rose blossoms 

On the little green place. 

He sang that song. That was his song. 

Oh, the green wothe botheth” 
Here, green suggests Ireland, and the wild rose suggests Stephen; wild 
referring to his rebellion and aloneness during childhood. His own 
version of the song gives us the first idea of his artistic powers. He is 
showing creation in producing something which doesn't exist anywhere 
else. This creation, whose color is that of Ireland, depends upon Stephen's 
imagination. “The green rose of the child's initial artistic effort acts as a 
symbolic foreshadowing of the young man's final determination 4o forge 
in the smithy of my soul the uncreated conscience of my race'.”? 

The green rose suggesis fertility and potentiality, as well as unripe- 
ness. In this way the flower shows Stephen's youth as well as his 
potentiality and desire to discover the impossible ideal in the actual 
world. This comes out when his mathematics class has a War of Roses 
which calls again his song to mind. “But you could not have a green rose. 
But perhaps somewhere in the world you could.”" 

The only two white roses encountered here are the one of the church, 
symbolizing the Virgin Mary, and the one which Stephen wears during 
the War of Roses in his mathematics class. Stephen's white rose is first 
defeated by the red rose, just as later the white rose of his religious 
faith is defeated by the red rose of a secular life. Red and white roses 
signify Stephen's struggle between the flesh and the spirit. 

There are symbols not only in words, but in actions as well. For 
instance, when Stephen writes his name in one of his text books, he 
follows it with a list of all his earthly locations, finally ending with the 
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universe. - This is symbolic of his trying to identify himself with unity 
and harmony, two important aspects in Aquinas' aesthetic view of beauty. 

Often in school Stephen is taunted, hit, and annoyed by the boys 
who carry canes and frequently hit him on the leg. And, Father Dolan 
unjustifiably, but with determination, pandies Stephen. We now see 
these figures as symbols of Stephen's stubborn environment. Father 
Dolan represents the church, and the boys represent Dublin. 

Joyce has even made the last chapter of his novel symbolically 
long. Stephen has decided against the church and for art. Now he 
must test his wings. “Joyce presents him during the last third of the book 
completing the severing of ties and analyzing, defining, testing the 
artistic and intellectual equipment which is to bear him up in flight” 

“Chapter V of the Portrait is controlled by three principal symbols: 
the Dedalus myth; the poet as God — creator, redeemer, and priest; and 
the betrayal — crucifixion.”" says C. G. Anderson. 

When Stephen gives his aesthetic views to Lynch in Chapter V, he is 
as a priest proclaiming the gospel of art. Later, when he walks on the 
beach he enters the water, symbolic of baptism. And he has Communion 
when, at the beginning of Chapter V, he drinks the tea and eats the fried 
bread. His mother has even washed his neck, symbolic of the washing 
of the disciples by Jesus. And then, just as Jesus was put into the exile 
of the cross and grave, so does Stephen take exile from his family, his 
church, and his country. 

Certainly this has been but a beginning in the discovery of symbolic 
elements manifested in Joyce's novel. À search for them all and their 
deepest meanings would take the good part of one's life, and maybe 
this time spent would not do justice to Joyce's attempts. But, through the 
above, we at least have an insight into the great ability of Joyce to use 
symbolic elements in his works. 
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